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Prologue 


Ruins of cities—Carthage and Nineveh, Troy and 
Memphis—crumbling trophies of all-conquering Time! 
Romance plays on you, Science pores over your dusty 
pages, the world stops to ponder you, then goes on 
to forget. 

Ruined cities, great in your pride, more great in your 
decay, I bring to your muster a humble applicant. Will 
you admit my Scattercat ? Do not scorn her lowly birth, 
her brief life, her paltriness. She is a ruined city, of a 
soft, she has her’ past, she wept her tears; she, alas! had 
cause to weep, as a child that dies must weep. Not for 
her your stately palaces, your virile conquests. She only 
breathed to die. Let compassion plead for her. Let her 
rotting timbers join your leprous dust—let Death the 
Mighty Leveller blend your golden lads and lasses with 
her chimney-sweepers (and divil a wan did she have, also). 

My Scattercat is one of many. New Zealand is full 
of them. Well then! If you'te so infernally proud, 
Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah, we'll let you 
have your wretched past! What are you, anyway, that 
a self-respecting New Zealand Scattercat should mix with 
the like of you? Come, my Scattercat, come away ! 
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PART ONE 
Chapter One 


EN ak off the main road that runs deviously from Greymouth to Westport 

in a huddle of deserted shacks now fast disintegrating, lived a family of 
long, bony men and long, bony women. They toiled from dawn till dark and 
slept from dark till dawn. 


They were called Smith, all of them. 


At the time this story opens, if it can be said to open anywhere in particular, 
there were five Smith men and five Smith women, but this depleted number is 
nct to be taken as a criterion of what Smiths can do wheu they like: two had 
died in infancy and Bessie and Mary had married. Still, it is not lonely to have 
ten of you at home together, and when Bessie brought her five or Mary her six 
to sce their uncles and aunts, well, it began to get like old times ! 


“Old times "—it takes one back, a phrase like that. It must have been away 
in the late 'seventies that gold was discovered in and about the Dirty Creck. 
There was a rush, of course: usual thing—brokers and the broke, deserters from 
ships, from wives, from creditors, all tearing their insides out to get there—any- 
where—to make a fortune or two and have for ever after the j joy "of spending it 
(or them). 


At the tail end of the long, impatient line of gold-seekers there wagged a young 
married couple, John and Martha Smith. They were quite ordinary, they were 
not absconders, adventurers or divorcees: they had simply decided that gold 
might reasonably be expected to yield to honest labour, and had come, to test 
their hypothesis. 


Gold was cheap and life was short in those days. As canvas rotted on the 
tent poles weather-boards took its place. Some genius fot some forgotten 
reason dubbed the place Scattercat, and somewhere in a sober Lands Office sober 
gentlemen with religious leanings made out sober leases in respect to “ Scatter- 
cat." The name suited it—a rambling incoherence of fantastic edifices that 
suggested sudden flight amid indignant caterwauls. The Education Depart- 
ment put up a “ regulation ^ school which looked lonely in its virtue, and sent 
a ^ regulation " teacher (male) who was not lonely for long. In fact, he and 
his immediate successor made a name cach for themselves in the approved 
Scattercat manner. Not that there was any vice, no, no, New Zealand “ diggings ” 
did not go in for the Californian excesses. There was any amount of drink, 
gambling to taste, and maybe a few prostitutes, but nothing worse. 
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Gold dust was currency. A digger would breast up to the bar of one of the 
twelve “ pubs," take out his gold and call for drinks for the crowd. When 
silver was given him as change he would not sully his pockets with it, but would 
hold it in his hand until it had passed back to the barman, and would even toss 
into the gutter any of the wretched alloy that remained after the communal 
thirst had been slaked. 

Good and evil appeared in stark realism; there was no veneer to deceive the 
guileless. Men and women were marked by their actions into the Scattercat 
equivalent for sheep and goats, and it was always understood that in every goat 
there was so much sheep, and in every sheep so much goat, so that the division 
had to be re-made from time to time as occasion arose. 

John and Martha were good; the goat did not dwell with them. They lived 
to themselves and did not contribute to the social life of the community in the 
way the community required. John fossicked and washed and panned and 
paid, Martha devoted her time and attention to having babies. It became a 
custom with John Smith, and a proverb among his neighbours, that every 
year or so he would add a room to the house. The result was amazing. The 
original lean-to was finally buried by a litter of smaller lean-tos which clung about 
their mother with filial consistency. So it looked in the days when this story 
(if ever) begins. 

The Church discovered Scattercat about 1880. The schoolmaster in that year 
happened to be a moralist and a Churchman to boot. He spoke with anguished 
persistence to the elders of the town until they and the population of some two 
thousand bodies began to conceive of themselves as some two thousand souls. 
The sentiment expressed itself in a fervour of building activity, which included 
a great deal of frankly immoral money raising. “Get the cash,” they said to 
the shocked schoolmaster, ** get it anyhow, anywhere ; it's all for a good cause, 
ain't it?” So they ran sweepstakes, two-up schools, and a kind of amusement 
tax on whisky, and raised the sum required for building a church in the record 
time of six months. 

The Bishop came in apron and gaiters, a figure that charmed the children and 
intimidated their parents, to consecrate the perky little barn in the name of 
Saint Andrew, who surely must have felt again the astonishment of the miraculous 
draught. The Bishop spoke with tears in his eyes, his lined old face suffused 
with enthusiasm, of the devotion and sacrifice the little community had shown. 
“ It is such acts as these, my dear people, that have made the Church what She 
isto-day ; the martyr spirit that gives and counts not the cost, the spirit of heroes, 
aye, of heroines too ” (with a waggish look at the ladies) “ that yearns to spend 
itself fully and freely in the Cause of Truth.” And they all beheld themselves 
as such. 

Parsons came periodically, a string of them. There were a number of towns 
of the Scattercat type in the vicinity, Caseyville and Washout, Slater’s Gully 
and Turnover. From one to the other of these journeyed the St. Paul of the 
moment, vicar of an area of 4,000 square miles, borne down with the “ care of 
all the churches.”” About two years was a good man’s limit—the vicarage horse 
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became accustomed to the feel of a new rider on his well-worn back—and Scatter- 
E among others, became accustomed to a new voice over its well-worn pulpit 
rail. 

The Smiths made a pra&ice of giving each parson at least one baby to baptise. 
If he stayed longer than a year there was every chance of his baptising two. The 
year the twins were born—— but wedigress. They differed so much from one 
another, these peripatetic evangelists— ` And how do you like the new minister ? " 
(the periodic question in Scattercat). “Don’t think he's a patch on the last bloke— 
too solemn: I like a feller that can joke a bit—like that chap, what’s his name 
again ?—not the last bloke, the one before him—you know, him that had the 
yaller gaiters "—and so on. 


The Smiths were stolid and unromantic in their choice of names. ‘“‘ Plain 
Jack,” said John. “Plain Jack," echoed Martha. They had a little bother over 
Tom. The priest that year was a Corpus man, destined (or, at any rate, designed) 
for better things than Scattercat. He held the baby awkwardly, Martha standing 
apprehensively at “slips,” and spoke the formal “ Name this child." — * Tom,” 
said John. “ Yes, Tom,” said Martha. “Haw, that is to say, Thomas? ” 


“No, Tom,” came the insistent whisper. It was not the time or place for 
debate. The unhappy cleric tightened his grip, set his teeth, and said, “‘ Tom, 
I baptise thee x i 

It was as well that Martha insisted on “having the children done" before 
they reached the age when discretionisthe better part of valour, for as they grew 
leggy the mere thought of the parson inspired them with dread. Attempts to 
have them prepared for Confirmation were all foiled by the remarkable agility 
with which they betook themselves to the shelter of the bush. 


Gradually at first, and then with the suddenness of a landslide, the town 
dwindled away. The gold had petered out, and there was nothing else to stay 
for. Old men stayed to die, but young men went after visions. The Smiths 
stayed, not because they thought of dying, but because John had been long- 
headed enough to secure stray patches of land along the creek wherever the 
scouring of the gold seekers had left the soil intact. He had collected odd assort- 
ments of stock: ducks, goats, fowls, a cow or two. As the town sections 
became vacant, he took them over, and when he died, in 1908, he was able to 
say, and said it often in the garrulous rheumatic days, that he had left the children 
something to live on. 
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Chapter Two 
And now the story begins : 


The Smiths were industrious and well organised. Jack, the oldest, was 
virtual monarch of a tiny kingdom consisting of a sawmill, farm, sluicing plant, 
and nine subjects. Each had his or her specific task to do, and did it. There 
was Jenny, the oldest “‘ girl,” in charge of the house, with handmaidens, Kate 
and Lena and Lizzie and Em, to do her bidding, and anything else that cropped 
up. Some of them milked the forty head of cows that had grown out ot old 
John’s one, Kate was gardener, with the assistance of Tom on the “ rough stuff." 
Of the men, Jack had Frank and Bill at the sawmill, Tom watched over the farm, 
and the youngest, David, did odd jobs. 


The church still remained to mark the departed glories of Scattercat, though 
more for the reason that it was surrounded by the graves that Time had planted, 
than that it was used for religious purposes. Once, indeed, Jack had suggested 
using it for Storing mangels in, but Jenny had risen in such wrath that he changed 
his mind. At long intervals there came a clergyman or a lay-reader from far-off 
Papatanga, perhaps once a quarter, perhaps once a year. It all depended on the 
amount of energy the incumbent had, the amount of petrol he could spare, or 
the amount of time Papatanga (his headquarters) let him have for such luxuries. 
When he did come, he was made welcome, the women, atany rate, assembled for 
service, and he was obliged to make conversation throughout the evening until 
bedtime (mercifully early) put an end to his fatigue. 


Edwin Wyatt was young and carnest. He had been apprenticed to a plumber 
by a wise father, and at the age of eighteen had been “ converted ” by an unwise 
but very lovable Bible-class teacher. The immediate effe& of the gorgeous 
experience was that he quarrelled with his father, whom he stigmatised (and 
amazed) with the title of ** Atheist," tried to convert the perfectly respectable 
master-plumber to whom he was articled, and joined himself to every Church 
activity that would have him. He also gave his testimony (gratis) at a Salvation 
Army street gathering—a thing for which his s$tri&ly Anglican Bible-class leader 
rebuked him, to his bewilderment. The master-plumber said, “ Pore kid, ’e 
don’t mean no ’atm,” and went on plumbing. Wyatt Senior died of puzzling 
as to what an “ Atheist " might be, and left his widow to keep Eddy on to the 
plumbing. This she did, and at twenty-one Eddy was out of his time, and a free 
agent. 

To step from dungaree overalls into a cassock is not the work of a moment, 
and it was five years after this that the Reverend Edwin Wyatt emerged into the 
sunlight and spread his linen wings. In 1912 he was appointed to the cure of 
Papatanga, and saw his “ true vocation ” stretching before him. 
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He arrived at Scattercat on a thumping rocketous motor-cycle in the late 
afternoon of a summer day. He was going to enjoy this, he told himself, the 
zest of discovery shining in his face ; this is what he had always longed to do, to 
carry the Light to them that (presumably) sit in darkness. 

He came upon Kate and Emma in their milking outfit —dungaree trousers— 
and verged diplomatically towards the front door as he saw how they skedaddled 
hysterically out of sight. Jenny received him, and led him into the Room of 
State, the room, that is, where corpses are laid out and strangers entertained. 
Wyatt found it chilly. 

** Look here, Mrs. Smith, I know you want to get on with your work, how 
about letting me come into the kitchen? You might even find me something 
to do." 


Jenny was so taken aback by “ Mrs. Smith," that she forgot to point out, as 
she would have done, that he was “the Minister," and as such must suffer the 
rigours of hospitality. She rose and led him into the cosiest, homeliest kitchen 
he had ever seen. It was the original house, a great wide floor space covered 
with rag-mats of every shade and kind, the sloping ceiling hung with hams and 
flitches, the walls hidden with chests and cupboards, a table (surely from the 
refe&ory of a monastery) that ran from end to end and halfway across, and a 
big cheery range from which issued the appetising aroma of roasting mutton. 
He managed to convince Jenny that he could peel potatoes, and soon had the 
good soul at her ease. By the time the milking was done he had ascertained that 
she was Miss Smith, that she liked housekeeping, that she had never been out of 
Scattercat all her life, except for one memorable fortnight that she had spent 
between Bessie and Mary, the married sisters, who lived within ten miles of home. 
And as they came in, the four gaunt men and the four gaunt women, they filled 
the air, they crowded in on Wyatt until he felt like a very small mouse among 
very large lions. Six-footers they were, every one of them, and all alike. For- 
tunately he had only to eat for the next half hour, eat tremendously. 


Then, as the preoccupation of the feast lessened, he made diffident attempts 
at conversation. Fora while only Jenny responded, but once when she was out 
of the room, Jack broke the hideous silence with an unintelligible grunt. Wyatt, 
who was beginning to feel the strain, concentrated on this new source of noise 
with a rather hysterical abandon, and for some time a weird dialogue of chatter 
and grunts testified to his progress. 

* By the way, are you all here—I mean, there aren't any of you away, are 
there—at least, what I’m really trying to say is " He floundered, sank, and 
Jack grunted, “ Dave.” Emma giggled, someone breathed deeply. Jenny 
rushed to the rescue, dear Jenny. “ There's only David to come now, and he 
won't be long. He's been away with the bullocks all day down at Otangi, 
loading timber." 

Jack grunted again: ** Skids " it sounded like. 

With that enter David. Wyatt saw himself as a new edition (and cheap) 

of Samuel inspecting the sons of Jesse. He looked this David over, this 
youngest of the brethren, with some interest. As tall as his brothers, almost as 
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gaunt, there was yet something different about David, an air of compatative 
refinement and savoir-faire. Perhaps it was the result of the weekly social contacts 
that came of carting timber to the railway at Otangi. He was certainly less 
embarrassed, more conversational ; he didn’t grunt. 

Yes, he would cultivate David. After the meal he joined David in the yard, 
where the patient bullocks were waiting to be turned out for the night. As he 
sauntcted about making conversation, he filled his pipe. David was watching 
the process with more than idle interest. “Do you smoke?” asked Wyatt. 
* We-ell, naow, I don’t,” said David, and, glancing round towards the house 
furtively, added, “ I sometimes think I might, but what would shey say ? " “ They 
ncedn't know. What’s to stop you lighting up while you're on the road? The 
bullocks wouldn't tell.” 

David looked up in genuine astonishraent : “ But that isn’t right. I think Pd 
rather do without it than deceive them all.” 

Wyatt changed the subject, rather huffy that 7e should be taught morals by any- 
one, let alone by this mere yokel. Then his sense of humour came to his rescue. 

The church was clean, for Kate and Lena had spent the intervening time 
cleaning it; the departing daylight, reinforced by lamps from the house, dealt 
gently with the faded hangings. There was less self-confidence in Wyatt’s style 
as he read the service, more of the chastened humility to which he was ordinarily 
a stranger, and the consequence was that he did rather well. There seemed to 
be, in this old church, a Spirit that rebuked him, a Presence before which he was 
fearful and insignificant. His sermon reflected his mood. He scrapped the 
“ stock " homily that he had intended to deliver, and spoke quite sincerely, and 
better than usual. 

Altogether, the effe& of the Smiths on the parson was a trifle disturbing. He 
who had come to give, out of his great store of wisdom, went away strangely 
conscious of having received. 
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Chapter Three 


The news of the outbreak of War filtered through the valleys of the West 
Coast, bringing to the minds of men a new and dislocating excitation. In time 
it reached Scattercat. 

David was consigning timber at the Otangi Railway station, writing his con- 
signment note with the deliberation of long unpractice. The porter, a little 
Cockney fellow who made a buzzing noise most of the time like an irritating fly, 
much to David's grief, shouted in his ear: 

* Sye, myte, watcher think erbaht the War?" David finished his task, the 
signing of his name, a D and an S and an //7. Didn't look right—why ! he had 
left the » out. - He stared at the paper, trying to see how to put it in, while at 
his ear the shrill distraction ran on: 

* Blymey, there ain't a war ev'ry dye, cawn'tcher sye somcefin' P" Then, 
* Gawstrewth, wot's the good of wastin my precious time on a bloody deaf- 
mute——” and he was gone. David wrote M over the top of the signature, 
wiped his forehead, and looked round for the porter. He was nowhere to be 
seen. He placed the note in the box, walked over to the skids, branded the timber 
he had stacked there that morning, yoked the bullocks and started for home. 

For thrce miles, at three miles an hour, he pondered the matter. Something 
about War, fighting, swords, and guns—a war, what war? War means people 
fighting against other people. E Naow, I wonder who’s fighting,” said David. 
He looked at the time (by the sun), and calculated the advisability of going back. 
Well, he would be able to ask next week, no good going back now, just for 
curiosity. 

But it was nearly ur ene of August before he returned to Otangi. Jack had 
given him the job of “ snigging ” n out of the bush to the mill, and there had 
'ar had gone clean out of his head. 
It was only when he du ed at Otangi that he thought of it. "There was the 
porter streaking about the yard, yelling “blasphemously a at the guard of the ** morn- 
ing goods," turning somersaults into empty trucks, flinging himself at great 
piles of merchandise—a live wire, a mighty atom, and a railway employee all in 
one. David considered him for some time, and remembered that he had said 
something last time, oh yes, about a war. Well, he'd get hold of him later and 
ask him about it. 

It was in the afternoon that he found it convenient. He had finished for the 
day—now he could gossip. He found the porter and fastened him against a corner 
of the goods shed. 

“ Say naow, what was you saying about a war? Think you told me last time 
there was a wat on?” 

** *Course I did, didn’tcher ’ear me ? ” 
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* We-ell, naow, I just want to know : who's in it? ” 

“ Christ! "ere's a bloke wants to know who's in it,” the porter called on all 
the trucks in the yard to witness this folly. * Who's in it’ 'e sez, Ooz, in it, Oo, 
mindjer, Oo!” ‘The trucks were duly amused, the porter turned upon this out- 
rage in trousers, and bawled, “ Oo, indeed! you and me, that’s 00.” He ducked 
to escape, but David held him with one massive paw : this needed thinking over. 

* And who else ?" he ventured, after he had put “ you and me” away for 
reference. 


The porter shrieked, ** Gawstrewth, don'tcher never read no pypers! It’s 
weeks ago, munce ago, pypers full of it ev'ry dye. Kaiser, 'e sez, * B the 
lot ọ yers’; and 'e ups and intos them.” 

“What’s Kaiser?" David's hairy forearm was like a steel bar. 


“Raiser! Doncher know even that! Kaiser is the boss bloke in Germany, 
same as a King. [ain't no bloody college perfessor, but there's some " 


* Naow, hang on; you and me and Kaiser—who else ? ” 

“ The whole bloody world!” the porter was howling now, his spirit broken 
by this adamantine intelligence. “ Lemme go, I got work to do." 

David dismissed the irrelevance. He held on to the porter as on to reality, and 
plunged into this chaotic void that opened now before him. — ** Tell me,” he 
urged, “ tell me from the start.” 

“ Aw, lemme go, I tell yer the goods is comin’ any minute nah an’ I got to 
ave-——-" 

“ Tell me,” said David, ** Pve got to know all about this.” 

The porter groaned, it was no use wriggling, he groaned from his broken 
heart. “ Orlright, Dll tell yeh. This Kaiser and his crowd, that's Germany 
you know, butts into Beljum, a little bloke, and ’ooks’im a dirty left. France, 
’c’s a pal of Beljum, "ops out an’ says, * Oo're yeh ’ittin” ? Hengland says, 
* I'll back yer, France,’ and climbs over, an’ Rusher comes in at the back to pull 
ole Kaiser's pants off of 'im. Thats all I know. I just go/fer git them trucks 
loaded——" But David was thinking. “ Doesn't seem to be a fair go, all them 
on to one. What did Kaiser do it for?” 

* Don't you worry ’baht the ole Kaiser, 'e knows what's what. Planned it 
all yeesanyees ago, too bloody right, 'ad 'is Harmy trained up for it, gets everyfink 
ready, and watches ’is chanst. Sce ’ow ’e picks on the little bloke to start it, 
wops 'im, the bloody swine, before anyone sees what ’e’s hup to Bloody 
'ell! 'ere's the goods / " and with a determined wriggle he freed himself, and 
sprinting for the points left David to digest the information at his leisure. 
The latter stood transfixed by the awful spectacle, as yet only vaguely compre- 
hended, of a world gone mad ; he waited, full of questions, watching his flying 
Mercury as he dashed hither and thither, under the wheels, over the humped 
tarpaulins, up to the cab, back to the van. For half an hour the little porter 
shuttled in and out along the warp of the train, weaving a fantastic pattern, throw- 
ing mountainous trucks into their havens, coupling up, severing, impartial as a 
Cockney Fate. 
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The vision of the upheaval of Europe cleared from before David's eyes suffi- 
ciently to allow him to see that the train was on its way out and the porter sitting 
on the point-lever waving a kindly Good-bye to the driver. He must ask him 
this one question, the personal question. The porter saw him coming and bolted. 
Now began such a display of ta&ics as once delighted the Roman mob. Gladiator 
David lumbered in heavy, sweeping circles: Retiarius Porter cut swift acute 
angles. Round the goods shed, over the sleeper dump, in and out of trucks, 
into the lamp-room, through the ticket office, dashed the light-footed one, 
doing odd jobs in flight, while the heavy one pounded somewhere in the rear, 
now within a yard, now chains away. At last the quarry went to earth (to change 
the metaphor) in a galvanised iron building of discreet appearance, which stood 
at the end of the platform. A gentlemanly place, to judge from the legend over 
the entrance. There was a door inside, a closed and bolted door, but it was not 
soundproof. 


* Say," said David, “I want to know " (a groan issued from the door) “I 
just want to know how you and me come in." There was no reply. “ You 
said you and me was in it, in this war; how d’you mean, you and me?" Still 
there was no reply. “Is there Germans in New Zealand what we've got to 
fight?" The door remained its own discreet sclf. 


Then a bright idea came to David. He would ask the Stationmaster, that 
austere, gold-braided Sphinx. On the way to the office he saw, standing on 
the platform beside a shame-faced motor-cycle, a man in khaki overalls, a familiar 
face, a genial recognition—‘‘ Hullo, Dave!” 

* "Day, Mr. Wyatt. Say, could you tell me how him and me comes into it? ” 
a backward jerk of the head indicated the silent tin building. 

Wyatt propped his bike against a post, tied a label on it, and explained, " She's 
broken down—sending her in by train," fussed a little with nuts and cocks, 
then stood erect to answer questions. ^ Who, Dave ? and into what?” * Him 
and me," again the head jerked, and Wyatt looking over David's shoulder, saw 
the nose, and then the whole figure, of furtive Retiarius, as he emerged from cover. 

* Yes?” said he, * but into what ?” 

“Into this war " (now Wyatt saw light). ‘* He said him and me was in it." 

* Well, Dave, it's to be hoped neither of you will be needed, but it's impossible 
to say for certain. New Zealand will send troops to help the Old Country, 
almost sure to; and there's a crowd left Wellington last week, probably for 
Samoa ; there's a lot of guessing going on, but they're taking volunteers anyhow." 

** What’s this Samoa?” 

“Irs an island, or a group of islands, somewhere out in the middle of the 
Pacific, a German colony, rather an important place, they say. If our boys 
grab it that will prote& New Zealand. Thinking about going, Dave ? " 

“They gone, aren't they ; you said they went last week.” 

* Oh, Samoa, yes ; but I meant are you thinking of joining up, volunteering ? "' 

* We-ell, I haven't had time to think about it yet. I only heard about it 
to-day.” 

* Wha-at! Where have you been all the time? Don’t you get the paper ? 
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Good Heavens !—only heard żo-day! Here, are you in a hurry ”—no, David 
was never in a hurry—‘‘ my train doesn't come for an hour, sit down and Tl 
tell you all I know." 


It was very late when David reached home, after nine o'clock. Jenny had 
sat up for him and was cross. She shoved food under his nose and whisked 
off to bed. Long into the night David sat and thought. 


At tea-time the next evening he told them. — ** Say, there's a war on and I’m 
going." “ Don't be a fool,” said Jack (on principle) and bit heavily into the 
pie-cruét. Questions came slowly from the rest of the family, mixed with frank 
scepticism and lofty disdain. David had great difficulty in assuring them that 
what he said was true, and Jack went to bed quite sure that David had been 
drinking. 


And anyway, they decided, what concern was it of theirs ? 


Chapter Four 


Six months later a tall and splendid soldier stepped from the train at Otangi 
into the arms of Jenny Smith. They clung together, their hats under foot, 
swaying and grappling like a pair of playful bears. The passengers leaned out 
of the train windows wondering what was the matter. “ Come on,” said a 
voice in the background, and there was old Frank. Dave jumped at him, but 
Frank was sedate in the presence of the passengers and turned abruptly to lead 
the way to where the bullocks were waiting. “ Jack says we could make one 
trip of it, so I brought Jenny down on top of the load 'smorning." They sat 
on the drawbar, dangling their legs, as the waggon bumped and rumbled over 
the shingle. “ She owm/d come,” roared Frank, “ serve her right if she gets 
sore.” But Jenny stood it better than David. Camp life had softened him. 
“ Think Pll—look at—bullocks," he yelled, and as conversation was out of 
the question with the jolting and the creaking of the wheels it made very little 
difference whether he sat with the others or walked. He talked to each bullock 
in turn, calling them by name, coaxing them to recognise him. They swun 
their great heads and ignored him. He fell back, aggrieved, and fumbled for 
consolation. He fumbled, that is, in the side pockets of his tunic, produced a 
pipe, tobacco, matches, and proceeded to put them together in expert manner. 
Jenny, happening to look round, started with amazement at the cloud of smoke. 
David caught her gaze and puffed like a winded volcano. She swung off the 
drawbar and waited for him. Frank, gaping ahead, saw nothing. 
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` An’ when did you learn that trick ? ? asked Jenny 
** Oh," off-handedly, ** we all smoke in the Army." 
“Taint good for you.” 


. “Now, Jen, there's smokes and smokes "—he looked wise ; '** them cigarettes 
is bad Pr a man, anyway, they melt away in y'r mouth, a fellow's spitting out bits 
of paper and stuff all the time. A pipe's a man's smoke, Jen." 


* Davey boy, your father never did it, an’ your brothers don’t do it. You 
never did neither till you joined this Army ; I don’t like it, Davey ; seems to me 
you aren’t the boy you was.” 


* But Jen, m a man now, I’m a soldier, and I'll be away to fight the Huns 
in a fortnight. Pipe’s all right, Jen, man's smoke.” 


** Well, so long’s you don’t go no further, Davey, learning other worse things, 
Pll try and put up with it. I been a sort of mother to you now for a long time, 
and I don't want to think you haven't learnt whatcher oughter." 


And later he edified the whole family. They had swarmed upon him, made 
noises at him, punched him, embraced him, picked him to pieces, put him 
together again. Now they gaped upon him as, with studied ease, he proceeded 
to the filling and lighting of his pipe. He stood with his back to them, gazing 
out of the dark window, until, at last, pride impelled him to examine the cffect. 
There they sat, all agog. Jack said (but under his breath), “ Young fool.” No 
one else spoke, the two youngest girls giggled nervously. He strutted, stood on 
one leg, squinted down the stem of the pipe, polished its bowl—and suddenly 
choked. As at a signal they rushed at him with a jubilant roar. They thumped 
his back, they rolled him on the floor. They cheered him, consoled him, bar- 
racked him. 


“Lets have a look at it! What's it cost? Who learnt you? Where'd 
you get it?” Red of face, watery of eye, but triumphant, David laid about 
him with the hot pipe bowl until he was clear. 

Thereafter he and his pipe were accepted, and his stories of Camp, however 


incredible, were believed on the silent evidence of the pillar of cloud that sur- 
rounded his head as he talked. 
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Chapter Five 


The Reverend Edwin Wyatt came to Scattercat after the Easter of 1915, to 
administer the comforts of religion at this most significant season. He was 
given David's one great literary effort to read, a letter written on the troopship 
on Y.M.C.A. paper, creased now, thumbed and indistin&, the pencilled letters 
running headlong through certain blotches, tea-Stains, maybe tear-$tains. Itran: 
DEAR JENNY AND JACK AND ALL, 

I hop yous is well as it leves me at presant. We martched down to the worf and got on boad 
safe with a band it crool to see the woman and girls cry on the worf i bin afful sick. Iam al 
write now. i will bring back the kyser hat to were when i smoke My pipe i will post this at 


the next time we get on land love from your loving brother Dave 


After reading it, Wyatt wished he dared copy it out, and it was with regret 
that he handed the ragged bit of paper back to Jenny. He suppressed the smile 
which struggled at the corners of his mouth, and looked at Jenny fair and square 
with conscious rectitude. She was crying. The cheap humour fled from 
Wyatt’s thoughts as a rush of compassion surged into them. She was crying 
so softly and so openly, the terrible tragedy of it came upon him, the crowds 
David described on the wharf (how graphic his letter was), the crying of women 
——Wyatt suddenly saw himself in all his cheapness, and hated it. Stumbling 
he rose to his feet, his hand reached Jenny’s shoulder, his voice spoke soothing 
inconsequences. Sympathy opened floodgates for her grief. She buried her 
face in her apron, and wept aloud. Wyatt got her to the sofa, and sat beside her 
waiting for the storm to pass. Presently she sat up, dried her eyes, and got upon 
her feet briskly. “ Silly old woman I’m getting, and it so near tea-time ; you 
must think Pm stupid, crying like a baby. But you don’t know what he means 
to me—to us all. We're ignorant folk and all that, living here by ourselves, 
and we just miss him. He might be my own son, big man that he is. I had 
to nurse them all from I was five, a’ him coming last I seemed to love him most.” 

“ He'll come back to you, never fear," said Wyatt. 

She looked at him with great calm eyes, eyes of prophetic wisdom. “Not 
one of us will see Dave again.” She turned abruptly and clattered prodigiously 
among the pots and pans, she hurried outside, and Wyatt heard the sounds of 
vehement axe-work at the wood pile. He took his hat and crept out. Not for 
him to bring Easter joy to this household: Edwin Wyatt now recognised that he 
had limitations. He went home to Papatanga. 
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PART TWO 
Chapter One 


Estelle Greaves was getting old. No one knew it so well as she did herself, 
although catty people who owed her a grudge said quite a lot about it. Still, 
she made up very attra&ively and in time of War—any way, there was no immediate 
need to worry. Boredom, of course, was always threatening, and onc had some- 
times rather to go the pace to escape it. This canteen work was not exciting after 
all, but one had to do something “ patriotic " these days. Socicty had so ruled 
it, and canteen work had looked promising. She had found that it made demands 
on her liberty, what nothing and nobody had ever dared to do hitherto. Estelle 
peered anxiousiy into the mirror: “ Oh, you'll do, my dear, at any rate, you'll 
serve the purpose.” 

The purpose in view amounted to this. Lady Fleming had undertaken the 
entertainment of a number of Colonial soldiers, who were in London on leave 
—it was carefully stipulated that **leave " in this case meant trench leave, not 
French leave—and had asked her canteen staff to help her. ** One never knows 
what one is in for with Colonials,” twittered Lady Fleming. ‘‘ Of course, one 
must make allowances—lack of culture, and all that sort of thing—and my one 
hope is that we all come through the ordeal qwe creditably. A// the best people 
are doing this sort of thing——" 

* At least," said Estelle to herself, “it will be better than standing all day 
pouting out tea behind a screen." — Estelle did not appreciate screens. 

... They were certainly a mixed lot. New Zealanders, all of them, some 
thirty odd, with hard grinning faces under their stiff felt hats, and not one likely- 
looking one amongst them. Estelle did as little entertaining as she possibly 
could, and moved among them aloof and frigidly polite. Lady Fleming marked 
her. “ Bother,” she said, but not aloud, *' there's that Greaves woman looking 
as black as coal.” And, sailing up to Estelle, she temarked with dangerous 
sweetness, * My dear, don't you think you ought to have a little rest, you've 
been working so hard. Do, please, use the drawing-room just as you want to, 
no one will disturb you there." Estelle veiled her wrath behind a charming 
smile. 

Lady Fleming’s house was admirably suited to the purpose it was serving to-day. 
Not too far out of London, just far enough, it combined the virtues of accessi- 
bility and openness. The grounds were spacious, that is, not cramped, and, of 
course, the House is well known to anybody who 7: anybody 

The soldiers occupicd the lawns, where ladies were Striving to provide them 
with means of amusement—bowls, clock golf, croquet. They were shouting 
and laughing—Estelle shrugged her beautiful shoulders and turned towards the 
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house. ^" PJl take you at your word, you dear old cat.” And then she met one 
David Smith of Scattercat, IN.Z., who was moping alone among the roses. 
Estelle looked him up and down before he saw her, she noted with satisfaction 
his broad square shoulders, his lithe movements (for the Army had done great 
things for David), the firm line of his jaw—and Estelle was feeling “ fed up ” 
in any casc. She put on her most winning smile, and approached him with the 
alacrity expected of a deputy hostess. 


David roused at the sound of het voice and stood agape, his eyes assuring her 
of the sensation she had caused. Truly, she was a vision: tall and graceful, 
catlike in her languorous ease, she had only to smile to become a not-too-distant 
relative of the Estelle Greaves of an indefinite number of years ago, the Estelle 
who broke hearts and liked the sound of their breaking. So she smiled at poor 
David Smith (of Scattercat, N.Z.), and had him where she wanted him all in a 
moment. It was rather too casy, but Estelle was desperate for sensation, the 
horrors of boredom were closing about her. 


Somehow, not too obviously, she reached the French window that opened 
into the drawing-room. Somehow, not too obviously, she had-him inside, she 
gracefully flung upon a deep-cushioned couch, he sitting painfully upright on 
the edge of a chair. . She let him look all about at the prettiness of the room, 
her eyes were satisfied to survey him, gluttonous, approving. 


Of course, he turned his eyes upon her at last. She was looking down at her 
hands, a pretty, innocent pose, it showed her waving golden hair and her ex- 
quisite profile to perfeétion. She glanced shyly up at him, and talked 
small talk, he only needed encouragement, this outland Apollo. And her eyes, 
her mouth, her little gestures, played no inconsiderable part in this comedy. 

Abruptly, as though she could not help it, she checked her banal questions. 
(He spoke very little, only direct answers to direct interrogation, and she wanted 
toshriek.) She clasped her slender white hands beneath her shin, her bare elbows 
on the arm of the couch, and opened the battery of her big grey eyes upon him : 

“J believe you are afraid of me, big man,” she crooned, softly. 

* No," said David. She waited for more— he was staring at her—why didn’t 
the fool “follow up"? She tossed a petulant shoulder and turned away 
It was hard work entertaining New Zealand soldiers! But patience! there was 
adoration in his eyes, and that alone was worth something to one who had been 
accustomed to it. She turned her eyes to him again, over her smooth white 
shoulder—her glance caught his eyes as they hurried from the contemplation of 
the satin skin of it. Not so bad. She laughed low and deep: “ Do you never 
smile, you strong man: why are you afraid of me? Am I so terrible? Don’t 
you know that you could crush me with your great strong hands ?”? (How she 
wished he would!) *' Pm only a little thing " Here she arose to show her 
littleness. ‘The ripple of silk, the sheen of her, the scent —David's heart stuck 
in his throat. She was laughing at him, he knew, but oh! how beautiful she 
was! “Little?” Well, beside Kate and Em she would look little, but in her 
own way she was quite tall. ‘To make these calculations meant that he had to 
look at her closely, critically—his eyes could not leave her, she seemed to have 
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been chained to him, he could not move. Only the convulsive tightening and 
slackening of his hands was left him. 


She lowered her lashes and looked sidelong at him: “ Am I so very ugly 
that you glare at me so?” ‘The voice was soft. David shook a head that 
neatly creaked from disuse. “ Then why do you hate me?” The voice had 
a tremor in it now. David was alarmed and puzzled. Had he said he hated 
her? Was she going to cry? Why? What had he done? He mumbled 
a denial. “ Oh, I am so glad, I'd hate to be hated.” She dropped into her seat 
again, and became her own dear playful self. “But you are afraid of me,” she 
teased. She bent towards him, her shoulders rounded, and David saw (as she 
had intended him to see) the white mysterious curves of her breasts. She saw 
the flush that rose in his face. “I better be going,” he said, and stood up awk- 


watdly. 


She bit her lip, stifled her annoyance, and said, still softly, “ So you are afraid ! 
Im sorry I'm so dreadful.” ‘The voice had a break in it, a tear stood for a 
moment on her eyelash and dropped. (Thank God, she could still work it !) 
And of course he saw it fall. Another followed, that would suffice surely, she 
could weep the rest into her handkerchief, which isn’t half the strain. 


** What you crying for ? " said David, disconsolate ; her bare shoulders bowed 
and a gentle sob broke through the lacey web of her handkerchief. He stepped 
towards her, she watching his feet. When he hesitated she cried, “ Oh, don't 
touch me!" Nothing had been further from David's mind ; he gaped. 


* Am I so dreadful ? " she asked, looking up suddenly with a glint of anger 
in her wet eyes. “No! "course not ! " the readiness of the answer reassured 
cc A : x i H 2) 

her Oh,” pathetically, “ if you only knew how horrible it feels to be dreadful ! 


* But you aren't!" David's nervousness was gone, she saw in his face 
frank admiration, and, better still, concern. “ You really think that?" her 
head was averted, her voice low and hopeful—so modest, so virginal. ^ Crikey, 
I do, honest. You’re bosker.”? The enthusiasm of his tone translated ‘ bosker’ 
for her, it was evidently an emphatic compliment. She acknowledged it with a 
smile. Yes, his eyes were shining. “But you must have seen women mote 
lovely, I mean bosker, more bosker than I ? ” 

** No, I haven't, never—I—I A 

(^ Hurry up, you dolt! ”?): aloud, “You make me very, very happy." Now 
the glamour of the big grey eyes was upon him, the ravishing lips opened in a 
wonderful smile, an inviting smile. She sighed, voluptuously, triumphantly, 
she leaned luxuriously into her cushions, closed her cyes 

The click of the latch of the French window made her sit bolt upright. He 
was gone! For a Startled second she peered about the room, uncomprehending, 
then she flew into a rage, flung Lady Fleming's cushions across the room, bit 
her fingers, raved inwardly. ‘Fool, fool!" She found a tantalus and poured 
herself a stiff dose, she smoked a chain of cigarettes. 

* Oh, here you are, dear." It was Lady Fleming at the French window. 
* So glad you've rested, our guests are leaving, and I thought it would be nice 
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if we 2// assembled to say good-bye "— she was looking about the room as she 
spoke, her eyebrows going up higher with each discovery of disorder. Estelle 
rose defiantly, picked up some of the cushions. “ You are having trouble with 
the maids again, I see,” she remarked, and swept out on to the lawn. But the 
view unnerved her. The soldiers were shaking hands severally with everyone 
in sight, they swooped on Lady Fleming as she approached, they were coming 
to her! A great hand, a wide grin, as one body they were rushing, to shake her 
hand. This was too much, she bolted. 


Chapter Two 


David's Battalion, the First Westcoasters, was at a nice little village outside 
of St. Omer when David rejoined it, one of those sylvan wonderlands that the 
rural areas of North France produce conjuror-wise out of a flat and unpretentious 
hat. “ The mob” were on their best behaviour, cleaning brass buttons and 
entertaining brass hats. 

On his reporting at the Orderly Room, David was told that he had been 
recommended for a stripe. “Thats nothing to do with me,” said the Orderly 
Sergeant, when David voiced his protest, “if you don’t want the b thing 
you'd better see the C.O." David staggered away from this unsympathetic 
ear. A lance-jack! make Az a lance-jack! He wouldnt be a lance-jack, no, 
not for quids—but how muster up courage enough to meet the C.O.? Well, 
he'd find his tent first, and get rid of his pack, then he could think about this 
horrible thing. 

He stumbled along with his head down, too preoccupied to look where he 
was going. Naturally, he tripped over a tent peg, and hurtled broadcast into 
the arms of one who happened to be coming out of the tent. ‘They sat up and 
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looked at one another. “What the Gum! I know that face! " David 
regarded the speaker impersonally and with anguished eyes. * Don't want it, 
I really don’t,” he answered. The other rocked with mirth, * Now I know fot 
sure that it’s Dave Smith of Scattercat ! "  ** Yes," David admitted disinterestedly, 
‘that’s me, but it's this lance-jack business—I tell you I don’t want it!" His 
eyebrows expressed utter misery and as he rose to his feet he shook his head 
despondently. “No, I don’t.” 
“ Dave, old-timer! don't you know me?" David looked to see. 


“Mind me of a bloke I knowed once," he admitted, and essayed to turn 
his mind back to his grievance. But the other was persistent ‘‘ Do you re- 
member a motor-bike that used to come to Scattercat ? "' 


David pondered the matter. He remembered the motor-bike all right but 
what had that to do with the laughing face before him ? 


* Wyatt, the name is,” went on the prompter. David slung off his pack, sat 
on it, and followed up the clue. “Aye, Mr. Wyatt, I mind him, he was the 
pats——”’?  **S-s-s-h, now look again.” 

** We-ell, by Heck! but yos ain't Mr. Wyatt! Are you?” 

“No, Pm not, I’m Private E. D. Wyatt, First Westcoasters. Forget that 
Mister" (with a cautious glance about) “if any of the mob heard you——” 
Wiyatt's gesture was eloquent. “ My name’s Ned." 


* But you are the same bloke ?”’ 
* Same bloke, different job." 


David sighed. “First they make me a lance-jack and then you turn up.” 
Life is full of surprises, even at the War. “‘ Say,” he added as a new aspect 
struck him, “ain’t you a nofficer? Ain't Parsons and Padres same thing ?” 
He was ready to stand and salute at a moment's notice. ‘“‘ Cut it out, Dave, 
I don’t want the fellows to know about my shady past. I resigned, chucked it, 
cleared out, and joined up as a private.” There was a hurried insincerity about 
his next words—‘ I couldn't get away otherwise. I got here last week. You 
been on leave?” “Yes. And you're really the same bloke,” David searched 
him for identification marks. “ What platoon?” “ Second.” “ Second! 
that’s my platoon. ‘This your tent? Any room for me?” 

So it came about that David found a cobber. He had not had one, as Wyatt 
found out later, since the one who was killed at Gallipoli. He did not tell Wyatt 
then?or ever, that he had risked his own life to drag in the body—for it was a 
bodyfonly by the time he reached the shelter of the trench. Enough that since 
then he had not settled down to any one chap, but had mooned along, good 
friends with everyone, but with a great blank dreariness in his heart. 
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Chapter Three 


Later, with pipes alight and intimacy established, they were strolling down 
to the village through the great beech stems. David was reminiscent on the 
subje& of leave. “ What I can't understand was the women," he said, “‘ one of 
them, a flash tart she was, arst me to kiss her. Fair dinkum! I’m not joking. 
She was a fine-looking woman, too, and well off, all dressed in silk and stuff. 
Not one of them poor girls what we used to see down the Wassah, in Egypt 
you know ; no, not one of them—at least, I don’t think so—No, couldn't have 
been, it was at a flash joint where we went to play games and drink tea—rich 
squatter's place ” 


“What did you do ? " Wyatt was amused and interested. 

* What could I do? Walked off and left her to it. Dunno what women 
want to make fools of theirselves for. Fair asking for trouble, she was." 

The village offered little enough attraction to the average soldier. A colle&ion 
of farm houses, a church, a cemetery, and little more. One could see it all in 
five minutes. “ Bosker,” said David, eye-blighted from the War zone. “ Bosker,” 
echoed Wyatt, new to the beauties of France.  '' Makes you think," he 
went on, “ how different it is from the West Coast—place like this, hundreds 
of years old, been the same for gencrations, will stay the same for generations 
to come—and look at places like Caseyville and Scattercat, gone to the pack in 
forty years, supported enough population to fill a dozen of these Saillies in their 
time, and look at them now." — David's eyes beheld them and softened. 

* Wouldn’t mind being back there, anyhow,” said he. 

“ The time is ripe for eggs and chips. My shout. Howabout it?” Wyatt, 
speaking, led the way with the air of a past master. He had been here a week, 
remember. Through the arched street entrance, under the granary, past the 
Stables, round the midden, between the pigs, over the chickens, into the kitchen. 
“ All on the spot,” said Wyatt. “ Healthy place, they say.” 

Madame of the grand circumference was busy at the stove with frying dishes 
and wire baskets, M'selle Germaine, her brisk and comely daughter, black of 
hair and black of eye, was darting about with noteworthy plates, steaming, 
delectable, fit for the gods—or hungry soldiers. The long table was crowded 
with these, loquacious, clamorous, each, with unreasonable egotism, intent on 
mashing Germaine. She knew her world, did Germaine; if she smiled she 
smiled for all. Ces sacrés soldats, how they bore themselves with their heads of 
beef and mouths of a pig if one gave them the chance ! 

Wyatt and David squeezed into a corner and waited. One by one the satisfied 
eased themselves delicately out, dwindling into the evening with the roll of a 
well-laden hold. At last one loiterer remained to share the table with the new- 
comers. He scowled at them, but they were quite unaware of his malevolence, 
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being at the moment fully occupied with the plates Germaine was bringing. 
Madame utteted a deep sigh, the sign of weary age, and retired to rest her poor 
feet. The scowler decided to ignore the remaining company ; Germainc, 
clearing up the table, was close—a loud whisper hissed into the silence. She 
ignored it and moved away, her hands full of plates. He caught her by the 
skirt; Quelle domage, it is not good to drop plates, even to slap the face of the 
impudent! She stood still, it was a good skirt. 

“I bet if it was a noffisheer you'd be sweeter, tooter sweeter,” growled the 
obstructionist. 

** C'est égal," answered Germaine, with a shrug that did not imperil her plates. 

** Say lar gair, say lar gair, that's what all you Janes say. Can't you find somc- 
thing else to say?” He was pulling her towards him. It was a good skirt, 
and then the plates! one keeps cool. She yielded her ground, edging towards 
the table. Ha! she has her hands free—he also has her waist. Ha! and with 
the accurate rapidity of a machine gun she is at his ears. Right—Left—Right— 
Left! They were muscular, the round arms of Germaine. They were firm, 
those soft hands. In vain he ducked his head, she took him by the hair and 
rattled his teeth for him. He had to let go and shield his tortured head with 
his hands. Germaine swept up her plates and vanished. 

* Hell 1? moaned the vanquished one. “ Bloody little spitfhre! Who'd 
a thought a tabby like her would do a thing like that ?" He addressed the 
world at large. lt was David who spoke first, slow old David. 

* Serves you right too,” And, by way of afterthought, '* Bloodywell right.” 
The injured party turned upon this new aggression, woeful, his face streaked 
with finger marks. Plaintively he realised that the world to which he had 
appealed had answered brutally. “ What's it got to do with you ? " he muttered, 
peering into the dark corner. 

“I said it serves you right." (David was economical with his swear-wotds, 
and did not spoil the effect by vain repetitions)—“‘ and so it does," he added 
succinctly. Theother had risen, and his bulk loomed gigantic in the obscurity. 
* Aw, well, have it your own way "—thus discretion turneth away wrath. 
“ AP same, dam hard when a man can't word a Sheilah without getting torn to 
bloody bits for it." And he departed, clutching the rags of his dignity about him. 

Germaine appeared, tranquil as ever. Wyatt tried out his French. “ Mam- 
selle, je suis tres desolé that such a chose should happen. J’espere que vous 1 bires pas 
any the worse for it ? " 

* Oh, that ? " said Germaine, glancing to where the victim of her wrath had 
sat, “ca ne fait rien—it cess noting. I tink Je is vair desolate, that onc. We 
'ave to teash shildren to be'ave." And she dismissed the matter with a flicker 
ot the fingers. 

* Fine girl that," commented Wyatt on the way home. 

“Ung,” said David. 

* Knows how to take care of herself 1 ” 

“Ung,” said David. 

“He won't try it on again." 
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* Ung," said David. 

And that monosyllable was all that he could get out of David. 

But as they were passing the Orderly Room David suddenly stopped in his 
tracks, and groaned as from the grave. 

“ Hullo, what's up ? " asked Wyatt with some concern. 

** Just remembered ”—a groan—" Stripe!” 

“What about a stripe?” 

* Bloke here said—tecommended for a Stripe—Me /" the gathering darkness 
was not darker than the shadow on David’s brow. 

“Really! I’m jolly glad. Congrats!” Wyatt was pumping a limp and 
unresisting hand. *' You'll be a sergeant in no time, and then you'll sit for a 
commission." 

But David refused to be comforted—indeed, it is doubtful if Wyatt could 
have made a mote ta&less remark. “ Stripe—lance-jack—Me!” Then he 
straightened his back. “Pll go and see the Colonel,” he said, as one who 
sacrifices his hand to save his head. 

* Well, turn in now and sleep on it," suggested Wyatt. 

And they did. 

But through David's dreams queer forms glided. The Colonel was trying 
to kiss Germaine with a stripe tied over his lips, and he, David, was expostulating, 
offering to fight the Coloncl, who kept towering up and up into enormous 
proportions until he overhung them like a thundercloud. And David grabbed 
Germaine's hand and they ran for it—there was ecstasy in this—with an awful 
roaring of * Stripe, firipe ! " behind them. 

And he woke before he had kissed Germaine. 
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Chapter Four 


The interview with the Colonel took place with the observances due to 
regimental autocracy. Ushered in by the Sergeant-major, who bellowed ** Hat 
off " in his ear just as he was clearing the tent flap with his head, David started 
all wrong. Hce held “ Hat off" in his hand and in his mind, he gaped, he 
swallowed once or twice, and stood awkwardly with his head bent forward, 
his shoulders outside the tent altogether. 

“Who are you?” barked the C.O., and, getting no answer, “ Sergeant- 
major, who is this? Why the devil don't you come in with the prisoner ? ” 

The sar'major outside went purple—get in past this mountain of mad flesh! 
He heaved himself at the projecting stern. The canvas stretched suddenly, 
and David went blundering in. He saved himself by clutching the tent pole, 
and for a hideous second it seemed certain that the tent would collapse. 

The S.M. had slipped in and was standing stiffly at the salute before the table. 
“Well!” snapped His Omnipotence. ‘ Private David Smith, Num’ 2 P'toon, 
recommended promotion lance-corpr’l, wisht sce you, sir." The Sergeant- 
major's mouth snapped shut after the last word as though he wanted to bite its 
tail off. 

* Well??? The Colonel’s eyes swivelled to David. This swivel was the 
C.O.’s speciality. He had acquired it by constant practice in earlier days, and 
now that he had taken over the rst Westcoasters, his first Battalion, only a week 
ago, and intended to ‘‘ break 'em in to his ways ” with speed, the swivel was 
much in evidence. It petrified David. The sudden flash of the whites of narrow- 
lidded eyes, around which no other movement showed, robbed him of whatever 
words he possessed. 

* Well!" The word was shot at him again. The eyes narrowed to the 
merest slits. David cleared his throat. 

* Hurry up, damnit. Say what you have to say 

David licked his lips. 

“ You blithering fool! Did you come here to poke your bloody tongue out 
at me! Speak! Make a noise, or get out!” 

“ Stripe," whispered David, and his voice fainted at its own sound. 

** What the devil do you mean by gibbering at me!” The C.O. was bellow- 
ing now. “ Who recommended this fool for promotion, Sergeant-major ? 
Oh, did he! Tell him I want to see him at once—and take this idiot out of 
my sight. Dismiss!” 

David sank through the tent door. Out of earshot the S.M. heaped blazing 
invective on him, even in the act of dashing off on his errand. David bore it 
meekly. A few seconds later Mr. Winter, in charge of No. 2 Platoon, came 
flying past, buckling his Sam Browne as he ran. “ Hullo, Smith, what's up ?" 
he called, but David was only conscious of the question when Winter had dis- 
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The Colonel had fleshed his matutinal teeth, and was hungry for blood. 
* That you, Mr. Winter? What the deuce d'you mean by coming here with a 
shoulder $trap undone! Go out and dress yourself! " Winter saluted, biting 
back his anger, and did as he was told. Having once more stepped into The 
Presence, he was given a lecture on Discipline, the decline of same in present 
instance, attention to detail, and the speaker's intention of waking the Battalion 
up. Having stood this without flinching, he was next approached (if so terrific 
an onslaught can be called an approach) on the subject of gibbering idiots, 
promotion, and protruding tongues. By keeping a sound head, he gathered 
the facts of the case from under the hurtling hail of the storm. 

He ventured a word as the Colonel paused for breath. “Smith "RD 
began. “ Don’t speak to me,” roared the C.O. “Am I to be browbeaten by 
my own staff? What have you got to say ?”’ 

* Private Smith has an excellent record d 

“ What the hell do I care for records! Don't grin at me, sir! What are you 


wale for? Dyou think I’ve got all day to listen to you stammering ? Speak 
up: 


“ Been with the Battalion since the Landing, recommended for the D.C.M. 
at Sari Bair——” 

“ And didn’t get it, eh? Going to say the Higher Command doesn't know its 
business,ch ? Take care, Mr. Winter, take care ; I’m a patient man, Mr. Winter, 
but my patience has its limits. Have you any more to say? If so, say it and be 
donc." 

“ I consider Smith worthy of promotion 

* You set up your opinion against mine, do you? How dare you, sir! What's 
the Army coming to! That will do E 

David was still in the same place, straddled and abje&, like a bogged colt. 
Winter spoke: “ Oh, Smith, Pm sorry to say your promotion is cancelled.” 

“Eh? Yessir,” David began, and then, screwing up his face in piteous 
enquiry, ** How d’you mean cancelled ? ” 

“ Wash-out," explained the subaltern, “ Mafeesb—Nothin' doin.” A great 
light came into David's eyes. “ And I don’t have to be a lance-jack, after all ? ” 

ce No." 

A long shuddering sigh arose from David's heart and through his lips. 

* Thank you—thank you very much,” he said, and grinned exultant. 

* Funny beggar," said Winter to himself as he moved away. 
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PART THREE 
Chapter One z 


The two were out for mild adventure. Months of active service together 
had Strengthened their attachment. Wyatt had found David's stolid calm a 
vety present help in strafe, David had found Wyatt a sympathetic listener and a 
fund of information. This reciprocity of interest, in addition to what they had 
in common, carried their cobbership through its tentative stages in safety, 
* mutual forgiveness for each vice” opened for them the gates of that very 
ordinary, but very wonderful, paradise of comradeship whose blessings mote 
than made up for the horrors and terrors of war. So, to-day, they were out for 
mild adventure. 

The roads about the * back " of Ypres—that is, the side farthest from the 
* front "—offered little enough attraction for a Sunday morning Stroll, but 
anything was better than mooning about Micmac Camp. They had a pretext, 
of course, but that is neither here nor there. Once on the road they wandered, 
at wil, and without actual plan. Ouderdom repelled them, Dickebusch they 
never noticed. Poperinghe was the first event ot the road. Here were shops, 
eslaminets, Streets, a Grand Place, civilians, a bustle of comings and goings. 

* What’s this joint ?" said David. They were confronted with a tall pre- 
sentable building which displayed inviting signs. “ Everyman’s Club ” looked 
sincere enough, although ‘‘ Talbot House " did not convey a very definite im- 
pression. “ Tommy place, I should say," was Wyatt’s comment. They were 
doubtful about the propriety of going in. “ Diggers” held aloof from 
“Tommies ” as a general rule, but a savoury odour decided them. 

“No harm in having a look, anyway." For all the smell of steaming cocoa 
they lingered about the vestibule. Wyatt reading with solo amusement the 
notices stuck up here and there. “ All rank abandon, ye who enter here,” and 
such like. And “Nice pitchers,” said David. They began exploring. It 
was as though they were in encmy territory, the careful way they trod and peered. 
It was as though they were coming home, the way they lost their nervousness. 
The * House that Love built " was exerting its influence upon them, driving out 
their insular self-appraisal and drawing them on to the security of perfect comrade- 
ship. 

They had penetrated to the reading room, forgetful of cocoa, and had actually 
exchanged greetings with “ Woodbines ” as with brothers, when the next really 
alarming thing happened. Up the stairs came a rushing rotundity, an animated 
rubber ball, which bounded with emphasis and a will to achieve. It bounded 
into David's stomach (simply because he did not get out of the way in time), 
apologised, and bounded on. 
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Then it Stopped suddenly, a round innecent face turned back upon them, 
spectacles beamed, and lips emitted the following enigma : 


* Comin’ up? Straight up the ladder and don't step on anybody, you've got 
time—can’t start without me, y'know." And with that it was bounding on 
again. 

“ What’s he getting at ?” asked David. * Don’ know,” said Wyatt. “ He's 
a padre of sorts, I should say, pretty rough, in clothes anyway. But I saw the 
Maltese cross on one of his lapels, so the odds are— Anyhow, we'll go up and 
see what's doing. They can’t hang us for just looking." 


But when they had reached the loft, and stood within, a new sentiment en- 
veloped them. It was as though suddenly through a mother's fun there spoke 
a mother's tenderness. They stood for one astonished moment, agape, mar- 
velling, then Wyatt knelt and David knelt beside him. The room was crowded 
with men, all kneeling, all facing in one compelling direction. For there, re- 
lieved by dark curtains, picked out with candle flame, Stood the real Hearth- 
Stone of this Home-House, a Carpenters Bench. And presently, upon it, a 
Carpenter's Handicraft. 
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Chapter Two 


As, later, they were descending to the strect, a voice hailed them. Turning, 
they saw a young man in lieutenant's uniform. ‘‘ The Padre has a minute to 
spare if you chaps have. Come in and see him.” 

They entered the Padre’s room. ‘There was the rubber ball again, untidy 
clothes and all—surely not the same who, with stately self-effacement, had 
recently held aloft the Sacred Food ?—the jovial ball of elastic energy. He 
` cheerily admonished them to “ sit on something," and bounded in several direc- 
tions at once. At last he was sitting too, and regarded his captives through 
benignant glasses. 

Wyatt answered for both. David was sitting stiffly, his “tin hat" on his 
knees, staring at the wall before him. Was not this a padre £ellow-officer to 
Colonels and the like, a representative of the Governing Class? The Padre 
watched him with a corner of his eye as answer and question follows question 
and answer, until—— 

** What’s your job at home?” asked the Padre. Wyatt hesitated. It’s one 
thing to put “ Student " on enlistment papers, but quite another to mislead a 
friendly questioner. David suddenly answered in the pausc : 

“Driving bullicks," he said. Instantly the Padre followed his lead. He 
soon had David smiling decorously. Soon laughing outright at his naive 
questions and funny comments on bullocks in general. 

Then he returned to Wyatt, “And you? Driving bullocks isn't in your 
line too, is it?" Wyatt braced himself and looked him squarely in the eye. 
“J am a priest of the Church of the Province of New Zealand." Whatever 
surprise the Padre felt, he showed none. Whatever questions he wanted to 
ask, he asked none. He re-lit his pipe and nodded his head. 

* Come again some time and have a yarn, both of you. I’m supposed to be 
somewhere down the Elverdinghe Road now, I think. Come when it suits you. 
I may not be here, but then again I may.” 


* * * * * 


They did not break their meditative silence until they were within sight of 
the huts of Micmac Camp. Then, “ What's that lamp for in that place ? " said 
David. Wyatt recalled himself from his engrossing thoughts and focused on 
the noun “lamp.” After a little mental exertion he said, * Do you mean the 
red lamp hanging from the roof in the Chapel ? ” 

** Ye-ah," said David. 

* Wyatt was nonplussed. “Real Presence,” “Reservation,” “ Sacrament,” 
any element of Symbolism, would be Greek to David. So, after a pause of 
deliberation, he began at the beginning : 

* Light is a sign of God. The first thing God made was Light. We live on 
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Light—you sce, plants grow in the Light and not in darkness. We live on plants, 
cabbages and things, or on the animals that eat grass and stuff. And we need the 
sunshine ourselves—you see, it means food and everything to us. We couldn't 
live without Light. So we say God is Light, and Light comes from God, get 
me?” Wyatt was aware he was making rather a hash of his subject, but David’s 
ready “ Ye-ah ” reassured him. 

* Well, when God came to the Earth to show people what He is like, He had 
to come as an ordinary human being, so as to get right into human life. He had 
no outward mark about Him to show that He was God, and just went about like 
the rest. But people got to seethat He was somehow different. He was always 
making people happy, He healed the sick, taught them, strengthened them. He 
was patient with dull folk, good to the down-and-outs, He was a Friend to those 
who had no friends.” (Wyatt was warming to his own recital now.) “So 
when He said, ‘ I am the Light of the World,’ a few of them knew what He meant. 
They saw that He did what Light does—gives health and strength to all. They 
went out to carry this Light all over the world, and everywhere they went they 
would have a Light of some sort, candles and so on, to remind people that He is 
Light. That’s how there came to be Light in the Chapel, the Candles, the Lamp. 
We didn’t have them at Scattercat ? Wyatt stopped short. How explain the 
differences between Evangelicals and Catholics ? It seemed so absurd to intro- 
duce such trivialities on top of what he had been saying. But David was secure 
from controversial disturbances, he had not been attending to the latter part of 
the discourse at all. He had a question to put. He stood there straddled in 
the muddy road outside Micmac Camp. “ Say," he drawled, “ is this something 
to do with a bloke called Jesus Christ ? ” 

“Its all to do witha bioke called Jesus Christ." Wyatt could not smile at 
the quaint way David put it. he was too intensely in earnest. Things were 
happening to Edwin Wyatt. The encounter with the genial Padre of Talbot 
House had upset the little ** scheme of things entire," which he had rigged, and 
he was painfully aware that he had been a fool, a gesticulating bumptiovs fool. 
But David had another question: “ But you said that it was God.” Wyatt 
groped for the connection, hurriedly, revising the recent conversation. 

** Oh, yes, it is God,” he explained. “ They called Him Jesus when he was 
born into the human world, and Christ when they saw His goodness, but He was 
God all the time.” 

David sighed. The theology of it was beyond him. 

“I get the idea about the Light, anyway,” he said. 


Chapter Three 


It was inevitable that Wyatt should go again to Talbot House. The oppor- 
tunity came, and with it the decision—after threshing to and fro in his mind— 
a decision to what end he did not attempt to calculate. All he could 
be sure of was the necessity of seeing the Padre again; at times he told 
himself that he wanted to justify his position, at others he was less sure, it might 
be that he wanted to confess. 

Mote by good luck than by care he found the Padre at home. The faét that 
David had preferred not to come was in some ways an advantage: he could say 
more, though what he wanted to say remained a temporary mystery. The 
Padre remembered him. They wete alone for an hour. 

Some months after David had left for the Front, there had come to Edwin 
Wyatt an unaccountable restlessness. It had something to do with the war, 
but there were roots in the past. ‘The enthusiasm of his conversion had gone 
and left behind it a dull ache: “ Faith," as he termed it, gradually died within 
him. The work which had seemed to him to promise so much had become a 
grind of little silly things, and he had not imagination enough to rise above it 
ot to endure it with a heavenly splendour. He had become a mere hack, a 
commercial traveller selling religion to people who did not want it. Itis probable 
that, if there had been no war to provide at once a contrast and a way out, he would 
have degenerated into a professional purveyor of lies. To his credit be it said 
that in a stormy interview with his Bishop, a most unsympathetic dogmatist, he 
flung down his gauntlet, and his resignation. He had feit so noble, so martyr- 
like—and later, such a fool—in this display of abandonment. What had he 
said to the Bishop? What had he voż said to him? Imagine Voltaire, Wells, 
and Shaw, all rolled into one, and speaking through the mouth and out of the 
mind of the ex-plumber, with utter disregard for style or grammar, with bitter 
contempt for the thing he had never known. Of course, the Bishop tried to 
reason with him, but the fellow was beyond the reach of reason. He took his 
resignation, gave him caustic (but wasted) advice, and left him to work out his 
own salvation, with special reference to fear and trembling. When Wyatt came 
to try examining his position, he found that deep in his heart there was nothing 
but regret, and it was threatening to solidify intoremorse. He buried his head 
in the sand, tried to forget, to forge thought, in the activities incidental to warfare. 

This was the tale told into understanding ears that morning. Add to it such 
natural inferences as David, the Chapel, Light, and the indefinable attraction of 
the Padre’s person, and you have good reason to expe& what the consequence 
was. Wyatt left Talbot House with the light step of one who has left a sorry 
burden behind, and is prepared to set in its place the weight of the whole world’s 


work. 
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Years after, when he was Padre in Toc H New Zealand, he could never call 
“Light” without re-living to some degree the one great hour at Poperinghe. 
There are visions that take no time at all, one can be speaking, carrying out an 
enterprise, and be at any one moment conscious of such a vision. So Wyatt 
found it. The name of Toc H, the suggestion of it, would carry with it the 
association of new life, and a moment’s pause would be sufficient to call up the 
beginnings of that new life —and the spectacles seemed to be a part. 


UES 


Chapter Four 


The natural gloom of the Salient deepened to horrible darkness in October, 
1917. <All its muddy misery heaved itself into one revolting mess on the hither 
slopes of Passchendaele. All the devilry of war focused itself in destruction 
upon that desolation. 

The First Westcoasters were “ for it.” They were not the first in, either, and 
that made it all the worse. Men’s hearts were failing them for fear. David 
looked the sky over for Stars. If only there might be ove star! He had “ got 
that idea about the Light ” as he had said, and the stars meant volumes to him 
in that connection, more than ever he could form into thought. 

There was a gasp and then a shout beside him. “ Hooray!” It was Wyatt. 
“ David, old man, l'm going to Blighty, ’ve got it! Bit of shrap in the leg 
No, don’t touch it. Pll get out while it’s warm, and get to the R.A.P. So long, 
old chap, see you some more.” And he was gone. Thus, without dramatic 
trappings, were “cobbers ” parted in those haphazard days. David sighed. 
He needed that star more than ever now. The sky was heavy, dull, dispiriting, 
rain was falling. They were standing in thick water to their knees. All the 
while strafe and counter-strafe were dinning and deadening the aix above them. 
Shells were bursting all about them, now before, now behind, shrapnel was 
whizzing fiendishly. Time was getting on. Winter came round the trench 
with a cautionary word, “ Half a minute to zero, boys. Keep cool.” 

They were over the top. Hell met them, embraced them, tore at them. Men 
floundered into shell-holes, and drowned in the foul ooze. 

But Davie had found his star. Low down in the sky it hung, direétly in front 
of him, a great solitary star in a patch of open sky. “ Light ! ” he breathed, and 
walked on towards it. The fury of the storm passed beyond his consciousness. 
He must keep his eyes fixed on that emblem—“ the Light,” he murmured. 

Then something happened. For one terrifying, absorbing second the earth 
seemed to have opened before him, and the world stood still. From somewhere 
outside of himself came the words, ** You are hit—direct hit." Within him was 
speculation and inconsequent curiosity. He was whole and sound—strange ? 
A hideously mangled body lay at his feet, strangely familiar 
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Good God ! his own features! his own hands grasping his own rifle! And 
slowly it came to him, * Pm dead." Fear came w ith it, fear of this terrible con- 
The star hung thete, 
low above the horizon, po great kind Star—" Light ! ” he cried, and moved on 
towards it. This he knew, this remained to him of all he had ever known, this 
alone was simple to understand, this presented no illusion. He stretched out his 
hands to it and strove towards it. There was dead silence everywhere—the 
War had ended. He laughed and ran lightly on. 


A wave of terror clutched at him. Voices, savage cries, groans, curses— 
drifting wraiths that struggled, wound together, clamoured. A form blundered 
near him, a howling horror! It was a soldier. It raged, distorted and menac- 
ing, questing with the bent intentness of a hunting dog. Words, borne as of a 
gusty wind, came : “ Let me get at them! Let me get at them! I can't get at 
them, the lousy swine!" David held to the Light as a sailor holds to the rigging 
in a gale—held to it with set tecth and grim determination. 


That terror passed. Again came others, voices solidifying into words, wraiths 
solidifying into forms. Still David held on: if he lost his star for a moment, 
he told himself, he would be as these. On he struggled. The Light was growing 
bigger, it seemed to be a face Aah! the hideous sounds were left “behind, 
the whirling agonies no longer came about him. He was weary, deliciously 
weary. 


And from out the Light spake a great Voice : 
SREST 
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